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Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Purchase, 
NV. Y., concerning our Friend, JAMES Morr. 
Our dear Friend, James Mott, the subject of 
this memoir, was born near Hempstead Harbour, 
on Long Island, in the year 1742. While he 
was yet a child, his father died: and although 
our information respecting his early life, is im- 
perfect, yet sufficient appears, to show, that, 
when deprived of the care of his earthly parent, 
he was preserved in a good degree of innocency. 
Bat though, from his own account, he learned 
that, “childhood and youth are vanity;” yet, 
during his early, as well as his more mature 
years, he was enabled, by Divine Grace, to resist 
those allurements of vice, to which his temper 
and situation seemed to incline him. For, hav- 
ing naturally a warm and social disposition, he 
was exposed to those “evil communications,’’ by 
which “ good manners” are so often corrupted. 
Soon after his marriage with Mary, the daugh- 
ter of Samuel Underhill, of Queen’s County, on 
Long Island, he removed to the city of New 
York, and engaged in mercantile business. And 
here again, though exposed to the many dangers 
incident to those engaged in “ buying and sell- 
ing,” and especially to such as have exchanged a 
country for a city life; he was mercifully ena- 
bled not only to “ provide for his own house- 
hold,” but to be “ faithful in the true riches” 
committed to his trust. Thus he was made use- 
ful in religious society, in the business of which 
he became more and more interested and en- 
gaged. But in the year 1776, the declining state 
of his wife’s health, together with the political 
difficulties of this country, induced him to remove 
to Mamaroneck, within the limits of this Monthly 
Meeting, of which he ever after continued to be 
& member. A few months, however, after this 
removal, he experienced a deep and sore bereave- 





ment, in the death of his wife, a woman whose 
“many virtues” are mentioned by him in a 
memorandum made many years after, in the 
most striking and affectionate manner. Her 
“ humble piety,” her “ tender affection,” and her 
‘‘ studious care to promote conjugal harmony and 
happiness,” are particularly enumerated. 

Being left with a family of five small children, 
he devoted himself to their instruction with a 
pious and affectionate care. To this circumstance, 
together with the recollection of the situation in 
which his own childhood had been passed, may 
be traced that warm and affectionate interest 
which he ever after took in the education of 
youth. For when his own children no longer 
required his immediate care, his time was devoted 
to this important object, which he wisely con- 
cluded to be the most certain means of promoting 
the reformation of the world. Under this con- 
viction, he was much engaged in giving counsel 
and assistance where he thought they would be 
useful. His labours, in this, as well as in other 
respects, were rendered the more acceptable, by 
the kindness of his disposition, and the mildness 
of his manners, which insured, from his young 
friends, a ready and willing ear. His pen, also, 
was often employed, during the latter years of his 
life, in promoting the cause of a pious and 
guarded education, a service in which it is be- 
lieved, he was eminently successful. 

From some of his letters, which are still in the 
hands of his friends, it appears, that he very 
early evinced his religious concern in relation to 
spirituous liquors, and although the views of the 
Society had not, at that time, been expressed 
upon the subject, yet he saw the pernicious effects 
of the common use of ardent spirits too clearly, 
to withhold his concern; but was earnestly 
engaged, both by example and precept, to dis- 
courage the vending and consumption of this 
destructive article. He was also concerned to 
refrain from the use of articles produced by the 
labour of slaves; yet he never urged his opinions 
upon the subject, but was content to let his scrn- 
ples be known and adorned by his practice. He 
was especially careful to let moderation aj pear in 
all his conduct, being not only an example of 
simplicity and plainness in his own dress and 
manner of living, but endeavouring also to incul- 
cate the sentiment that real christianity will lead 
its followers to guard against unnecessary ex- 
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pense, as well as to avoid superfluity and show 
in appearance. 

A few years after his removal amongst us, he 
was appointed to the station of anelder. This 
important trust he continued, during his life, to 
exercise with great faithfulness ; for as he enter- 
tained a weighty sense of the importance of the 
station, and had a clear and discriminating view 
of the excellency of a sound and living ministry, 
it is believed he often besought the Lord with 
solicitude and humility, for a right qualification 
to fulfil the duty. This religious concern, joined 
to the natural tenderness and delicacy of his 
feelings, made him a kind friend, and a sympa- 
thizing fellow-helper, to those in the ministry, 
and qualified him to speak a word in season, by 
way cither of counsel or encouragement, as the 
case required. 

To promote the increase of truth and righteous- 
ness in the earth, and to aid his fellow-creatures 
in “escaping from the pollutions of the world, 
through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ,” he cheerfully devoted much of 
his time in travelling in different parts of the 
United States, with such as he believed to “ min- 
ister in the ability which God giveth.” When 
he found himself at liberty to remain at home, 
he was industriously engaged for the comfortable 
support of his family, (for he did not aspire after 
riches,) and it was evident to those who were 
best acquainted with him in private life, that his 
affections were habitually drawn to that centre, 
where true peace and safety are only to be found. 
By thus endeavouring to “ use this world as not 
abusing it,” his mind was preserved in a lively 
and feeling state, which was often manifested in 
an especial manner for the welfare of our Society, 
and the promotion of its testimonies; as it was 
more generally for the prosperity of genuine 
christianity amongst his fellow-men, under whiat- 
ever particular name. 

He was remarkable for his diligent attendance 
of our religious meetings, and for the reverent 
and humble state of his mind, which was evinced 
by his deportment in them. He was also emi- 
nently qualified for the service of our meetings 
for discipline, in which he was frequently and 
usefully employed. He possessed an uncommon 
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he was held by those of his acquaintance. o¢,., 
enabled him to be a peace-maker among ‘+h... 

Indeed, it may be truly said, that in )) | 

walks in life, he was an example of temps lation 
gentleness, integrity, and purity. He was ,..’ 
ciously permitted, in his closing moment; ,, 
experience the promised rewards of such a }j{._ 
a peaceful death, and the blessed hope of 4 .\,, 
rious immortality. And, having “ kept the fait 
and finished his course,” he departed this lif. ; 
the city of New York, the 9th of the 5th month. 
1823, in the eighty-first year of his age. «7; 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found " 
the way of righteousness.” Proy. xvi. 31. 
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For Friends’ Review, 
BENEVOLENCE. 


It is one of the remarkable characteristics, }, 
which those who have been distinguished 
piety have always been attended, that they wor 
keenly sensitive to the sufferings of others, and 
prompt to relieve them. 

When the venerable patriarch on the plains of 
Mamre, while sitting at the door of his tent in 
the heat of the day, raised his eyes and behell 
three men standing by him; though from the 
tenor of the narrative we can hardly suppose thai 
he immediately recognized in them, any thing 
superior to the human character, yet, old as he 
was, he ran to meet them, and invited them to 
partake of the comforts which the climate and 
period of the day required. And when he after. 
wards came to understand the nature and object 
of the visit with which he was favoured, his 
benevolent feelings are beautifully manifested by 
his petition for an offending people. Here we 
find him humbly acknowledging his own unwor- 
thiness, yet pleading for the pardon of an obnoxi- 
ous city ; still narrowing the conditions until he 
obtained an assurance, that if ten righteous 
should be found there, the whole city should be 
spared for their sake. 

The conduct of his nephew, when the two 
angels came to him, as he sat at the gate of 
Sodom, manifests the regard, which his religion 
had taught him, to the wants and comforts of 
others. Though appearing as men, yet being 
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apparently strangers, he not only offered, but 
urged upon them the hospitality of his roof. 
Thus we find in the earliest history, which gives 
any insight into the privacies of domestic life, that 
those who are held up as examples of piety, were 
also exemplary in their attention to the comiort 
of their fellow men. In other words, benevo- 


degree of modesty; a quality, which, while it 
prevented him from being improperly officious in 
religious matters, gave weight to his sentiments 
whenever they were expressed. In this respect, 
his conduct was not only a striking example to 
the youth, but a convincing proof, that modesty 
is an ornament, even to age and experience. 
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Having himself derived much comfort and benefit 
from the Holy Scriptures, and the writings of 
our early Friends, he took great care in his own 
family, to encourage the reading, and to promote 
the love of those excellent writings; a concern 
which he often expressed with an earnest and 
pathetic tenderness. He was a kind and obliging 
neighbour ; and the respect and love in which 


lence was a conspicuous trait in their character. 
We are told that Obadiah, the servant of Abab, 
and governor of his house, feared the Lord 
greatly, and this was manifested by acts of exten- 
sive benevolence. For when Jezebel, the wife 
of the man whom he was serving, and, on whose 


favour he must have been dependent, cut off the 
prophets of the Lord, he not only incurred the 
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isk of concealing a hundred prophets, whom he 
hid by fifty in a cave, but he sustained the charge 


of feeding them. 

We might run over a great part of the history 
of pious men, and discern the trait of benevo- 
lence marked on them all; but in none do we 
jad this spirit so forcibly, conspicuously and 
uniformly displayed, as in the life and actions 
of our blessed Lord, during his personal con- 
jnuance among men. Of the countless numbers 
who applied for relief from their various mala- 
lies, we may reasonably and confidently suppose 
that not a few were suffering the consequences 
which the laws of nature impose upon vicious 
and irregular lives. Yet we do not find that he 
ever stopped to reproach them with the errors of 
their previous courses, but finding they had 
fiith in him, a faith which duly maintained, 
vould preserve them from further transgression, 
be laid his healing hand upon them, or gave forth 
his all-powerful word; frequently adding the 
injunction to go and sin no more. 

Nor was this merciful regard to the physical 
sufferings of the people, confined in its manifes- 
tation, to cases which human power and skill 
were incompetent to relieve; the wants which 
labour and industry could supply, were not over- 
looked. The subsequent is a pleasing exhibition 
of a Saviour’s tenderness for the physical wants 
of the people. In those days the multitude being 
very great, and having nothing to eat, Jesus 
called his disciples, and said unto them, I have 
compassion on the multitude, because they have 
been with me three days, and have nothing to 
eat: and if I send them away fasting to their 
own houses, they will faint by the way: for 
divers of them came from far. Mark viii. 1, 2. 
Being there in a wilderness, with only seven 
loaves, and a few small fishes, he condescended 
to perform a miracle, to supply the wants of four 
thousand men. 

In the awful description which he has left us, 
of the final separation between the righteous and 
the wicked, we find the address to those on the 
right hand, predicated on the works of benevo- 
lence which they had done; emphatically de- 
claring that their acts of kindness to the least of 
his children, were accepted as rendered to him- 
self. The Apostle James testifies, that pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father, 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
afiliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. No doubt, critically speaking, this sen- 
tence describes the fruits rather than the essence 
of vital religion. By a metonomy not uncom- 
mon in scripture, the effect being expressed in- 
stead of the cause. It, indeed, is plainly a serip- 
ture doctrine, that faith is the origin from which 
good works must proceed. We frequently find 
the declaration of our Lord to those who applied 
to him to be healed, that their faith had saved 
them ; or that their petition was granted accord- 
‘ng to their faith. When an inquirer asked what 
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he should do that he might work the works of 
God, the answer was a remarkable one ; the work 
of God is that ye beliove in him whom he hath 
sent But a vital and saving faith will necessa- 
rily lead to good works; and where the means 
and the capacity exist, these works will be of a 
benevolent character. 

The eminent minister who may be justly re- 
garded as a pioneer in the revival of vital chris- 
tianity in modern times, informs us that when 
he had arrived at man’s estate, he was accus- 
tomed, at the time called Christmas, while others 
were feasting and sporting themselves, to look 
out poor widows, from house to house, and give 
them money; yet he probably had little more to 
distribute than the fruits of his own industry. 
This was before he commenced his public labours 
of the most exalted benevolence, which consti- 
tuted the great business of his active life, the 
promulgation of the doctrines of christianity in 
their original purity. 

That the benevolence which marked the early 
eareer of George Fox, was the fruit of the divine 
illumination with which he was favoured almost 
from his childhood, may be safely inferred from 
the fact, that as his mind became still further 
enlightened, his benevolence became more ex- 
pansive. His comprehensive mind seemed to 
embrace every subject in which the welfare of 
man was concerned. The severity of the penal 
laws, and the miseries as well as the corrupting 
influence of the prisons, attracted his notice, and 
called forth his remonstrances. The enslaved 
negro and wandering Indian, were not forgotten 
in his expansive benevolence. His advice to 
the Friends in Barbadoes, in regard to the treat- 
ment and instruction of their slaves, if strictly 
observed, would have divested their slavery of its 
oppressive character, and have left to the condi- 
tion little more than the name, and a fit prepa- 
ration for the freedom which he recommended. 

The founder of Pennsylvania, who learned his 
lessons of benevolence in the same school with 
George Fox, and who had, withal, the advantage 
of an intimate personal acquaintance with him, 
interwove into his system of government, an 
unprecedented share of restorative ingredients. 
Well knowing that the Son and sent of the 
Father came into the world to save sinners, and 
that it was the duty of the disciple to imitate his 
Lord, as far as his limited powers could go, he 
made the reformation, not the destruction, of 
offenders, the object of penal inflictions. And 
it would be an interesting inquiry how far, and 
through what channels, the character stamped 
upon the early legislation of Pennsylvania has 
contributed to the melioration of the penal code 
on both sides of the Atlantic. But this is nos 
the place for the investigation. 

As a spirit of benevolence is the invariable 
fruit of a strict and careful attention to the moni- 
tions of grace, so, on the other hand, we seldom 
meet with consistent and uniform benevolence 
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among any other than pious persons. The man 
of wealth, whose mind has never been softened 
by the influence of religious feeling, may make 
splendid contributions to objects of a benevolent 
character, from motives of ostentation ; but the 
benevolence which is manifested by acts of pri- 
vate charity; which patiently bears with the 
faults and follies of those whom it relieves; 
which enters into the feclings of the lowly, the 
destitute and the degraded; and which labours at 
the expense of its own comfort and ease, to decoy 
the victims of negligence and vice, into the paths 
of virtue and respectability ; this is a benevo- 
lence which must owe its origin and its support 
to an emanation from the fountain of purity and 
love. i. L. 


For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN LOCKE. 


The following letter, from the justly cele- 
brated John Locke, was sent to Rebecca Collier, 
a minister of the Society of Friends, after a 
meeting held in London, which he and King 
William III. attended, the latter incognito. It 
was accompanied by two papers of sweetmcats, 
one for Rebecca and one for her companion, 
Rachel Brachen, to which the letter alludes. 
This meeting was so agreeable to Locke, that it 
removed his objections to a female ministry. 


Copy of a letter from John Locke to two Friends, 
November 25th, 1696. 

My Sweet Frienps,—A<A paper of sweetmeats 
by the bearer, to attend your journey, comes to 
testify the sweetness [ found in your Society. I 
admire no converse like that of Christian freedom, 
and fear no bondage like that of pride and pre- 
judice. I now see that acquaintance by sight 
cannot reach the height of enjoyment, which 
acquaintance by knowledge arrives unto. Out- 
ward hearing may misguide us, but internal 
knowledge cannot err; we have something here of 
what we shall have hereafter, to know as we are 
known ; this we, with other Friends, were, even 
at the first view, partakers of; and the more there 


is of this in the life, the less we need inquire, of | 


what nation, country, party, or persuasion our 
friends are ; for our own knowledge is more sure 
than another’s isto us. Thus we know when we 
have believed. 

Now, the God of all grace grant that you may 
hold fast that rare grace of charity, and choose 
that unbiased and unbounded love, which, if it 
decay not, will spring up mightily, as the waters 
of the sanctuary, higher and higher; until you, 
with the universal church, swim together in the 
ocean of Divine Love. Woman, indeed, had the 
honour first to publish the resurrection of the 
Lord of love; why not again, the resurrection 
of the spirit of love? and let all the disciples of 
Christ rejoice therein together, as doth your 
partner, and affectionate friend, 

Joun Locke, 
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WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIs. 
No. 2. 


In the year 1694 William Ellis visited Ireland 
under asense of religious duty. On this occasion 
he received from the monthly meeting to which 
he belonged the following certificate which js inter. 
esting as one of the earliest documents of this kind 
of which we have a record. 


“lt our Monthly Meeting, at Settle, in the coy 
of York, the 5th of 10th mo., 1694. 


To our Friends in the unchangeable truth of 
our God, in the nation of Ireland, whom he hath 
called to believe in the light of his Son: Graco 
and peace be multiplied in and among you. 

Whereas William Ellis, a friend and member 
of our meeting, unto whom the Lord hath com. 
mitted a gift in the ministry of the word of life, 
and sent him forth many, or several times in his 
work and service, hath put it into his heart, and 
laid a concern upon his mind, to go to visit the 
meetings of Friends in Ireland, of which he hath 
given us to understand; and also how he hath 
ordered and disposed of his outward concerns to 
the care and comfort of his wife, and his wife’; 
willingness and freeness to give him up in that 
service, to our satisfaction. All these things 
being weightily considered, in the fear of God by 
us, and we finding nothing but that all was well 
in all things concerning him, do certify you, 
or whom it concerns, that we have good and per- 
fect unity with him, and do commend him unto 
you, to receive him as a brother in the truth, and 
fellow-labourer in the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever- 
more. 

From your Friends and brethren in the truth, 
met at the Monthly Meeting at Settle, in Eng- 
land, the day and year above written. 

Signed on behalf, and by appointment of, the 
meeting, by JouN TATHAM.” 


nty 


The following letter to his wife presents a 
homely record, but by no means an uninstructing 
one, of his deep Christian interest in all those 
with whom he was brought into close relations, 
either as employer or as a fellow member watching 
over them for good. The lessons which it teaches 
are applicable to our own time, although the indi- 
viduals named have long since ceased to be objects 
of human concern. 


“ Daiford in Ireland, 26th of 11th mo., 1694. 

Dear Wife,—After my dear love to thee, by 
this thou mayst know that I am now in Ireland, 
but I stayed at Liverpool two weeks, because the 
wind served not. It was some exercise to my 
mind, but when we got to sea, we went well away, 
and got to the Irish coast in about thirty-six 
hours. There were several passengers who were 
given to much wickedness, which was a great 
disturbance to my mind; also I was sick ; but 
when we got to land, I soon mended, and my 
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pind rose again. Our landing was at Dublin, | 
she 2Ust instant, where we were kindly received 
by Friends, who received account of me from 
fngland. The report of our coming to shore 
wt soon into the city, and several Friends soon 
sought us out. The first man I knew was honest 
Thomas Trafford, whom I found in the city, who 
wemed more than ordinarily glad tosee me. The 
sight we were on the seas, were two Whitehaven 
ships taken by a privateer, I suppose in or near 
the way we went, but we escaped all dangers; 
and now being here with Friends, the goodness 
ofthe Lord hath come upon me, in the like man- 
ger as it often did in my own country, when the 
exercise of this journey was upon me. Socalling 
tp mind all these things, with more than I'll now 
geak of, doth much confirm me, that my service 
for the precious truth is, and will be acceptable 
before the Lord, for which my soul hath much 
travailed ; blessed be his pure and holy name for 
ever and evermore! Now the next thing that I 
have to remind thee of is this, that thou take 
care of thyself: first of thy mind, that thou 
do not overbow it; and that thou take care of 
thy body, that thou do not overwork thyself: it 
will be enough that thou see the work done. 
Twice I dreamed of my men, how that they were 
not quiet one with another. Tell them to be sure 
that they live in love; and though I be not with 
them, yet the presence of my Master will be with 
them, to guide in all ‘the ways of quietness, if 
they do but incline to his counsel. My dear love 
to them all: and whatsoever thou seest would be 
my place to speak if I were present, thou speak ; 
and as to doing, do in like manner ; and let none 
despise thee. ‘Truth is one, in wife and husband; 
and I know none fitter to do the husband’s work 
than a wife; fail me not in this my desire, for 
my soul is concerned for the honour of God, let 
all the unruly say what they will. My dear love 
to Richard Wilkinson and wife and family; and 
be sure thou keep open the door of kindness ; 
and let nothing be wanting that you can serve 
me another with. Mind my love to Thomas 
Stockdale and his family, to old Phineas Parkin- 
son Who comforted me, and to Friends generally; 
and let me have a full account how Friends man- 
age their affairs, and what is come of William 
Hartley and Francis Atkinson, and whether John 
Conyers be quiet or not. If you let in that un- 
ruly spirit, it will lay the vineyard desolate; and 
the wall being thrown down, the boar of the 
wood will enter in, and then will devour every 
green thing; therefore, be zealous that the wall 
which is God’s salvation, is not broken down. I 
am sensible that as the mountains are about 
Jerusalem, the Lord is round about his people : 
and as to my zeal for the truth, that hath been 
upon me when among you, I am more and more 
confirmed ; because the goodness of God doth 
still open upon my spirit. My mind is greatly 
eased of all those things that I spoke of to thee, 
which engages my mind, to love and serve thee 
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Lord with all my soul and strength : and further, 
it is great ease to my mind, that thou parted so 
freely with me; for though we be separated one 
from another, yet I well consider what it is for ; 
for, for this cause, even discharging our duty 
when required, our days may be lengthened to 
live together to the praise of God, and the com- 
fort one of another. My dear love to thyself and 
to all my men, bidding them have a care of an 
angry mind, that leads out of the fear of God. 
My love once more to Richard Wilkinson and his 
wife and children; I earnestly desire his edge 
may be kept sharp at all times, that he may help 
his fellow in the day of battle, who doth fully in- 
tend, by the strength of the Lord, not to fail him 
in any of his exercises, he may meet with. Bid 
George Leemin keep out of foolish pity, which 
will blind the eye; that is his danger; and as to 
such as love this world more than the truth, blend 
not with them, let them pretend what they will : 
the Lord hath opened mine eye to see beyond 
that spirit. The farewell that some gave me, 
when I think of it, saddens my heart; but who 
they are, it makes no matter, for they have lost 
their place in my mind. One thing more I have 
to tell thee of; James Dickenson hath gone through 
that great city of London to ery against it. My 
love to sister Jennett Davy and Jennett Stall, 
and bid them mind the time, to war when they 
have their armour on. So with dear love I rest, 
thy truly loving husband, 
WILLIAM ELLIs. 

James Dickenson, referred to in the preceding 
letter, was from Cumberland: he became a min- 
ister in early life, laboured diligently in the ex- 
ercise of his gift, in various parts of the world; 
he died in 1741, aged 82. 

The following interesting letter was addressed 
to William Ellis soon after his return, by that 
excellent minister of the Gospel, William Edmund- 
son. 

Rosenallis, the 23d of the 5th mo., 1695. 

Dear Wm. Ellis :—1 received thy lettter two 
days ago, and am glad to hear of thy safe coming 
home, and of thy well-being. Finding things 
well in thy family is great encouragement to be 
diligent in the Lord’s service, in his vineyard and 
husbandry. There is much work to do, and it is 
fair weather; the Lord having commanded the 
winds and storms to cease, so that it isa calm 
time; and the Lord’s labourers that he hath 
called into his vineyard, and gifted with his Holy 
Spirit, for the work of the ministry, are to follow 
his work and business close, and finish their work 
in the day time, and to be rewarded with “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” and not to stand 
idle in the market place, about the affairs of this 
world, and so neglect the Lord’s work and ser- 
vice. There is need of good workmen, both in 
doctrine and discipline ; for the old enemy is hard 
at work, sowing tares, briers and thorns, to sur- 
feit men’s minds and understandings; and his 
old engine is this world, and the things and king- 
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dom of it, to twist and draw men from the Lord’s 
business, and cumber them in the affairs of this 
life, and load them as with thick clay, so that they 
cannot follow the Lord and his work, truly and 
faithfully, as they ought todo. And here many 
sit down at ease, in the flesh and will, and in 
their own time and place; and this is not right: 
and they lose a good and right understanding, as 
in a mist, and lose their way, and are clouded 
and darkened. So whilst the light shines, all are 
to mind the Lord’s business ; and he is and will be 
with them to the end, who is our Overseer, 
Director, and Counsellor, who is with his work- 
men, that are diligent in his garden, vineyard and 
husbandry; that put their hand to the plough, 
and look not back, but look to the Lord and the 
prosperity of his blessed work of reformation, and 
love it and delight in it, more than in all visibles, 
that will come to an end. And blessed be the 
Lord! he owns his work and workmen, that seek 
not their own, but the honour of his great Name, 
and the comely order of his gospel, which keeps 
all in their ranks, from first to last, in the church 
and body cf Christ, to do their service, in their 
places, according to their ability, gift and calling. 
And blessed be the Lord! a concern comes upon 
many, for close order and discipline in the church; 
and the Lord blesses their endeavours and care 
for his honour, and the good of all, and gives 
them wisdom and understanding beyond ex- 
pectation ; and his heavenly power makes way 
through all opposition, to their great encourage- 
ment. Everlasting praises to his name forever ! 
Friends in this country are generally well, and 
truth’s discipline goes on closely ; and the Lord 
renews the strength of such as are concerned to 
maintain it; and I believe they will not be weary 
in their well doing. My true love is to thee and 
thy wife, and all honest, true-hearted Friends. 
Remember my kind love to them that may in- 
quire after me. I bless the Lord I am in health, 
and yet able, beyond the common course of nature 
in these latter ages, considering my years and 
hard exercises attending me from my youth. And 
I do not see but if the Lord hath yet more service 
for me to do, he can give ability to perform his 
will in my old age, as well as in younger years. 
So in the fellowship of the gospel of Christ, thy 
true friend and brother, 
Ws. EpMuNDsoN.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


Dr. Kirkbride’s ninth Annual Report has been 
recently published, and exhibits the institution 
over which he so ably presides, in a condition no 
less flourishing than when it was referred to in 
the 24th No. of the last volume of the Review, 
a year ago. 

The crowded state of the hospital during the 
last summer, would naturally increase the anxiety 
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attendant on the probable appearance of th, 
cholera among its inmates; and it is certain}y : 
remarkable circumstance, strongly attesting the 
vigilance of all concerned, that this appalling 
visitation, which passed over so many parts of 
our country with fearful devastation, should hayo 
found no entrance within the walls of this noble 
establishment. 

“The actual breaking out of the epidemie in 
our vicinity,” says the report, “could not fail to 
be a source of great anxiety. Although no 
radical change in the mode of living of our jp. 
mates was enforced, every reasonable precautioy 
was taken to avoid the exciting causes of the 
disease. Greater care in reference to exposure 
and undue excitement of every kind was properly 
insisted on; a few kinds of food were discarded 
entirely, and moderation in the use of all, recom- 
mended. These means, with strict instructions 
for a prompt report of all cases of even trifling 
indisposition, by day or night, constituted our 
principal dependance for preventing serious 
disease among our inmates. 

“When it is recollected that the epidemic pre- 
vailed for some time in our immediate vicinity, 
we must all feel that we have cause for devout 
thankfulness to a protecting Providence, that | 
am able to record the fact, that not only was 
there not a single case of cholera in our house- 
hold, but that there was no serious acute sickness 
of any kind, and less general indisposition than 
is commonly prevalent in the institution and its 
vicinity.” 

In pursuance of the plan adopted last year, 
additional buildings for the accommodation of 
twenty patients and their attendants, have been 
erected at a cost of about $8 00, including a 
complete steam heating apparatus and all the 
necessary fixtures. Ample room is now provided 
for 220 patients, and for all those whom it will 
be necessary to employ in taking care of them. 
Inasmuch as the hospital receives a very large 
proportion of “cases requiring curative treat- 
ment,” Dr. Kirkbride’s previous convictions are 
confirmed by an enlarged experience, “that any 
great increase of its present number would not 
promote the interests of the insane.” 

The improvements contemplated in future are 
not to,erect other and more extensive buildings, 
but they will consist “in the perfection of those 
already occupied ; in the substitution of another 
mode of heating for that originally adopted ; in the 
introduction of a system of forced ventilation ; of 
a better and more economical mode of lighting; 
and the provision of every other means that may 
be thought likely to conduce to the comfort and 
recovery of its patients.” 

The receipts of 1849 were $40,977.18, and 
the expenditures $41,726.25. Theaverage num- 
ber of patients was 210, the cost of which was 
$3.82 per week. Of this number of patients, 
37 were free, upon whom was expended of the 


funds of the institution, $7,349.68. The cost of 
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the new buildings:is not included in the above 
amount of expenditures. One hundred and four 
patients were discharged in the year, cured, and 
nineteen died. 

No mode of treatment of the insane can have 
approached that degree of perfectness which 
should be its aim, that does not recognize the im- 

rtance of employment. The peculiar condition 
of this class renders it of the utmost consequence 
that the mind should by all possible means be 
diverted from its own morbid tendencies, and 
allured unconsciously to itself, to dwell upon 
other objects. This sentiment is kept constantly 
in view, and practically enforced at the Institution 
of which we are speaking. “The farm, garden, 
and pleasure grounds, comprising more than 111 
acres, continue to furnish a large amount of a 
most desirable form of employment for a consider- 
able number of patients. They are important to 
the Institution, in connection with its domestic 
economy, but their value, from giving active 
exercise and healthful labor, suited to the tastes, 
habits of life, and previous occupations of many 
of the insane, is of so decided a character as to 
render them indispensable in every large Institu- 
tion which aims to furnish its inmates with all 
the means that tend to their temporary comfort 
and ultimate recovery.” Many persons of cul- 
tivated and refined minds are among those who 
constitute Dr. K.’s household; and to these the 
facilities for indulging a literary taste should be 
large and varied. The report states that, “ al- 
though periodical literature is more universally 
sought than any other kind, the number con- 
stantly using books of a standard character is 
large and gradually increasing.” The last course 
of forty-six lectures to the patients was given by 
Dr. Curwen, the late assistant physician. They 
were on American Ornithology, Astronomy, 
Electricity, Vegetable Physiology, Heat, the 
Atmosphere, the Eye and Vision, and the Ear 
and principles of Acoustics. ‘They were highly 
appreciated hy the very attentive and orderly 
audience, embracing nearly one-half of the house- 
hold, who regularly attended them.” 

Truly, ialead. does the report declare that 
“upon the care, vigilance, kindness and sympathy 
of all the officers, much of the comfort of the 
insane must ever depend. To give all these in 
their full efficiency, requires an intelligent mind, 
& genuine good heart, a temper under full control, 
and truly Christian principles;” and perhaps 
nowhere with more appropriateness than over the 
threshold of such an establishment as this, could 
the motto be engraven—“ All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
80 to them.” 

As is beautifully expressed in the concluding 
paragraph of the report, unfeigned gratitude is 
due to a superintending Providence who has 
bountifully blessed the labours of the past. May 
He prosper all rightly directed efforts for the 
future. Z. 





UPHAM’S LIFE OF M. GUYON. 
(Continued from page 197.) 


The principles of the inward life which he had 
thus learned from the conversations and corres- 
pondence of M. Guyon, commended themselves 
entirely to the mind of Fenelon. It is true that 
these principles, saying nothing of the support 
they have in the Scriptures, are found with slight 
variations in the writings of Kempis and Thaules, 
in Ruysbroke, in Cardinal Bona, in Catharine of 
Genoa, and others; but Fenelon does not appear 
to have had much acquaintance with these writers 
at this time. These important views, therefore, 
which strike so deeply at the life of nature, and 
lay the foundation of a purified and perfected 
life, were new to him in a considerable degree, 
until he learned them, as we have just stated, in 
his acquaintance and correspondence with M. 
Guyon. 

Although they were thus introduced to his 
notice through the instrumentality of a woman, 
who, though greatly accomplished in other re- 
spects, possessed but a limited knowledge of theo- 
logical writings, and who had learned them not 
so much from books as from the dealings of God 
with herself personally ; they were, nevertheless, 
sustained by an inward conviction of their sound- 
ness. His enlightened and powerful mind, unin- 
fluenced by the various prejudices which often 
prevent a correct perception, saw at once that 
they bore the signatures of reason and truth. And 
letting them have their full power on himself, 
and endeavouring, with Divine assistance, to be 
what he felt he ought to be, he stood forth to the 
world, not merely a man, but a man in the image 
of Christ; not more commended by the powers 
of his intellect, and the perfection of his taste, 
than by his simplicity of spirit, his purity and 
benevolence. 

It is in this inward operation, brought about 
under these circumstances, that we find the secret 
spring of that almost Divine justice and benevo- 
lence which impart unspeakable attractions and 
power to his writings. ‘They seem to be entirely 
exempted from the spirit of selfishness, and to be 
bathed in purity and love. And I believe it is 
the general sentiment, that no person reads the 
writings of Fenelon without feeling that he was 
an eminently good and holy man. 

On receiving the letter of Fenelon, of which 
we have given an abstract, M. Guyon wrote a 
letter in reply, the substance of which is as fol- 
lows : 

“To the Abbe de Fenelon,—It gives me great 
pleasure to perceive that you have a clear under- 
standing, as it seems to me, of the sentiments 
which 1 wish to convey; and it gives me satis- 
faction also to notice the remarks you have added. 
I agree with you entirely, that faith and reason, 
although different principles of action, are not 
opposed to each other. He, however, who lives 
by faith, ceases to reason on selfish principles and 
with selfish aims; but submits his reason to that 
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higher reason which comes to man through Jesus 
Christ, the true Conductor of souls. He who 
walks in faith, walks in the highest wisdom, al- 
though it may not appear such to the world. 
The world do not more clearly understand the 
truth and beauty of the life of faith, than the 
ancient Jews understood the divine but unosten- 
tatious beauty which shone in the life of Christ. 
A worldly mind, full of the maxims of a worldly 
life, is not in a situation to estimate the pure and 
simple spirit of one whose heart is conformed to 
the precepts of Divine wisdom. 

“| perceive that you understand and appreciate 
entirely the idea whick I endeavoured imperfectly 
to express—namely, that the disappropriation or 
unselfishness of the will is not to be regarded as 
perfect, merely because the will is broken down 
and submissive to such a degree as to have no 
repugnance whatever to anything which God, in 
his Providence, may see fit to send. It is true 
this is a very great grace. In a mitigated sense, 
the will, under such circumstances, may be re- 
garded as dead; but, in the true and absolute 
sense, there is still in it a lingering life. There 
still remains a secret tendency resulting from 
former selfish habits, which leads it to look back, 
as it were, with feelings of interest upon what is 
lost ; in other words, it puts forth its purposes a 
little less promptly and powerfully in some di- 
rections than it would have done if it had been 
required to act in others. Thus Lot’s wife had 
determined to leave the city of Sodom; she 
vigorously purposed, in going forth from the 
home where she had long dwelt, to conform to 
the decrees of Providence, which required her de- 
parture ; but still, as she passed on in her flight 
over the plain, there was a lingering attachment— 
a tendency to return, which induced her to look 
back. Her will, though strongly set in the right 
direction, did not act in perfect freeness and 
power, in consequence of certain latent remi- 
niscences and attachments which operated as a 
hinderanc:. In like manner, the Jews when they 
left the land of Goshen, and were on their way 
to the better country which the Lord had _pro- 
mised them, often thought with complacency of 
their residence in Egypt, and of what they en- 
joyed there. So that while their purpose was 
fixed, it was not so inflexible, and so easily and 
promptly operative in the direction it had taken, 
as it would have been, if it had not been under 
the influence of former evil habits. When the 
affections and will are entirely surrendered to 
God, and the secret influences of former evil 
tendencies and habits are also fully done away, 
the soul may be regarded as sanctified in the 
higher sense, and as having become the subject 
of a Divine union. Such was the meaning I in- 
tended to convey; and, I believe, you have re- 
ceived and appreciated it as I intended. 

“In regard to the principle of faith, I will 
farther say, that it sometimes lies latent, as it 
were, and concealed in the midst of discomfiture 
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and sorrow. I recollect that, in the form 
of my experience, I once spent a consi, 
time in a state of deep sorrow and depress 
cause I supposed I had lost God, or at | 


lerable 
10n, be. 


; east har 
lost his favour. My grief was great and ae 
cessation. If I had seen things as I now geo 


them, and had understood them then as | now 
understand them, I should have found a principle 
of restoration and comfort in the very grief which 
overwhelmed me. How could I have thys 
mourned the loss of God’s presence, or rather 
what seemed to me to be such loss, if I did not 
love Him? And how could I love Him with. 
out faith in Him? In my sorrow, therefore, | 
might have found the evidence of my faith. And 
this isa great truth that, in reality, whatever 
may at times be the appearance, God neyer 
does desert and never can desert those who be. 
lieve. 


Desiring to receive from you, from time to 
time, such suggestions as may occur, and be- 
lieving that your continued and increased expe. 
rience in religious things, will continually develope 
to you new truth. 

“‘] remain, yours, in our Lord, 
“J. M. B. DE La Morue Gvyon.” 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 2, 1850. 


The Address presented to the Peace Congress of 
Paris, is given in our present number, not from an 
apprehension that any of our readers require to be 
convinced of the folly and wickedness of war ; but 
from a desire to promote the diffusion of opinions 
favourable to the permanent maintenance of peace. 
Wars unquestionably originate in the unbridled 
passions of men, and it is sometimes asserted that 
wars cannot be expected to cease while those pas- 
sions remain unsubdued. It is undoubtedly true 
that the sovereigu remedy for war is the spirit of 
the gospel. Yet private quarrels, as well as public 
wars, arise from ungoverned passions, and may be 
expected to arise, at times, as long as these passions 
remain to be indulged. The progress of civilization, 
influenced by Christian principles, has taught angry 
disputants to submit to the judgment of impartial 
tribunals; why may not nations adopt the same 
principles of action, and refer their disputes to the 
decision of their peers? The more this subject 1s 
examined, the more reasonable and practicable it 


must appear. 





Marrtep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Hunting 
Creek, Iredell county, N.C., on the 6th ult., a 
Bonp, of Surry county, to Anna Macy, both 0 
Deep Creek Monthly Meeting. 
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Drep,—On the 6th ult., in the 24th year of her! The deceased was an exemplary member of 
age, Purse W.., wile of J. T. Updegrafi, M. D., of | Whitewater Monthly Meeting, having, for some 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, and daughter of Robert R. Un-| time previous to her death, acceptably filled the 
derhill, of Indianapolis, Indiana, leaving an infant | station of overseer. She was one who endeavoured 
six days old. The sudden removal of this interest- | to do her day’s work in the day time; the meek- 
ing young woman, whose many amiabilities had | ness and gentleness of her nature, her unfeigned 
endeared her to a large circle of friends, has solemn- | humility, her deep religious concern for herselt and 
ly impressed our minds with the uncertainty of life, all around her, and the readiness with which she 
and the perishable nature of all earthly enjoyments. | yielded to every manifestation of duty, have left but 
In the possession of health, and surrounded by | little doubt on the minds of those who knew her, 
those blessings that render life desirable, and bound | that she has received the reward of “ well done,” 
by the tenderest ties of affection to a beloved hus- | and entered through the pearl gates into the city, 
band and infant children, the future gave reasonable | whose builder and maker is God. 
woven of lengthened years of happiness and use- Diep,—At his residence at Palmyra, Wayne 
winess. : county, N. Y., on the 7th of Twelfth month last 
Though the malady with which she was attacked | PerER Harris, a member and minister of Farming- 
accomplished its work of death in about three days, | ton Monthly Meeting, in the 72d year of his age. 
yet her bereaved and stricken family sorrow not as} He removed to Palmyra in 1799, when 21 years 
those who have no hope. Early in her illness she of age, and settled at the place of his late residence 
was informed (at her own request) of the probability | jn 1800, not being then a member of the Society of 
of the awful change that awaited her, and from Friends. His pecuniary circumstances were mode- 
that period her mind seemed earnestly eng ged in rate, and his means for school education quite 
seeking a preparation to meet her God. She was limited ; but possessing an investigating mind, he 
fervently engaged in supplication, and near her | succeeded in acquiring a considerable portion of 
close expressed an assurance of her acceptance ; | yseful information by study and reading. Being of 
adding the arms of my Saviour are open to re-| an open-hearted disposition and a mirthful temper, 
care ae. he soon fell into unprotitable company, and for some 


, on the 31st of 12th mo. last, at the house | Years spent much of his time with loose associates 
of her son, Obadiah Thorne, Onandago county, N. |” hunting and at drinking houses. He had already 
Y., Cuariry Tuorne, aged 79 years. She was a oe to some degree, intemperate habits. His 
beloved member of Scipio Monthly Meeting, firmly | Wite and some of his friends, who saw the precipice 
attached to the principles and order of our religious he was approaching, became alarmed for his satety. 
Society ; of an affectionate and benevolent disposi- His pecuniary business had begun also to be 
tion ; the faithful and devoted mother of a numer- affected. ao . 

ous family of children: and her pious concern for! At this critical period, he had even gone so far as 


their preservation, is gratefully remembered. to conclude to leave his home and forsake his 
family, and had actually — his clothes and 


gone a mile or two, when he felt his progress ar- 
rested, and he sat down in deep reflection. He 
returned to his wife with tears, and from that time 
he was enabled to make a decided stand in his 
downward progress. So great were the mental 
exercises which he soon afterwards passed through, 
that he was induced to resort much to solitary 
places, both by night and by day, in endeavouring 
to flee to the stronghold for strength. His reforma- 
tion was rapid, without any relapses; and as he 
was enabled to give up his whole heart, he found 
relief, and commenced attending the meetings of 
Friends. In 1809 he was admitted a member of 
Farmington Monthly Meeting, and continued a 
consistent and exemplary member. Some years 
afterwards, he was called to bear a public testimony 
in our Meetings for Worship, and was in due time 
acknowledged as a minister. 

His public discourses were sound and edifying, 
and he was much endeared to his friends by his 
exemplary and harmless life in his daily conversa- 
tion; and in all the disturbing occurrences, both in 
private life and in the society at large, he was care- 
ful in a peculiar degree not to join in speaking evil 
of any individual. The religious serenity of his 
mind appeared to increase as he approached the 
close of life; his housekeeper remarked that, during 
the last year, nothing had occurred which appeared 
in the least degree to disturb this serenity. 

His disease being partially paralytic, he was un- 
able to converse during his last illness. 














—, at his residence at Springfield, Guilford co., 
N.C., on the 30th of Ist month last, in the 78th 
year of his age, Manton Hoccert, a member and 
minister of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


——, at the same place, in the 8th month last, 
Saran Hoccert, wife of the above named Friend, 
aged about 72 years. 


_=-—, on the 28th of Twelfth month, last, after a 
lingering indisposition, at her residence in this city, 
Hannan Cooper, an esteemed member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting, in the 70th 
year of her age. 

In the removal of this dear Friend, the poor have 
lost a kind and sympathizing benefactor, and of 
her we believe it may ‘ said, as of Cornelius, her 
prayers and alms-deeds have ascended, as a memo- 
rial for her. Of a retired disposition, and entertain- 
ing a low opinion of herself, and being much proved 
in mental depression through her sickness, she ex- 
gt little, and seemed unable to lay hold of the 

ope set before her. The night before her decease 
was one of suffering and conflict ; but after a season 
of close trial, as though favoured with a renewed 
view of that redemption which is in Christ, and an 
evidence of acceptance in the beloved, she exclaimed, 

“Oh, Lord, blessed be thy holy name.”’ Shortly 
after, she quietly and peacefully departed, leaving 
the consoling belief, on the minds of her relatives 
and friends, that she had entered into that rest 
which is prepared for the righteous. 


——, at her residence, near Richmond, Ind., on 
the 23d of Seventh month, 1849, Saran, wife of 
John G. Reed, in the 48th year of her age. 





Let him who scoffeth at the lame take heed to 
his own steps. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
The Summer Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Fourth day, the 8th of Fifth month next. 
A small number of students can then be admitted, 
and the managers desiring to give the preference 


to members of our religious Society, request that | 
immediate application be made by those who 


desire to enter at the time above stated. Circulars, 
containing the information required by students, 
will be forwarded on application to Charles Yarn: ill, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, No. 39 Market 
street. 

Philada., 2d mo. 22d. 





TO PARENTS AND OTHERS HAVING CHILDREN AT 
WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Much inconvenience has been experienced from 
the practice, which has of late increased, of re- 
moving children from the school, previous to the 
examination at the close of the session. As such 
removal is a violation of the rules, and deprives the 
children of one of the incentives to industry and 
exertion in the review of their studies, and also 
produces much uneasiness and unsettlement among 
those that remain, it has become the subject of 
concern to those having charge of the Institution. 
Parents and others are therefore earnestly requested 
not to allow nor give their children any reason to 
expect, that they will be taken from the school 
before the expiration of the term for which they 
are entered. 

The next Examination will close on the evening 
of Fifth-day, the 4th of Fourth month, 1850, pre- 
vious to which no pupil can leave the school, except | 
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| might be in session at the same time as the dif. 

ferent national assemblies by which it had bec D 
constituted, in order that its proceedings night 
be ratified step by step. Let us suppose, then, 

that it should meet at some convenient town in 
Switzerland, or in some other central territory, 

which should be considered neutral ground, 
| free from any local influence which might affect 
‘its conclusions. They would immediate ly pro. 
ceed to revise and adopt the international code, 
clause by clause. And clause by clause it might 
be transmitted to the national legislatures jp 
session at Paris, London, Frankfort, W ashington, 
and other capitals. At the end of six months, 
perhaps, the last paragraph has been elaborated 
and adopted by the Congress, and ratified by all 
the national assemblies represented in it. 

The next step, and of equal importance, is to 
constitute a permanent international tribunal 
which shall interpret and apply this code in the 
adjudication of questions submitted to its decision. 
The illustrious assembly, therefore, enters upon 
the second department of its labours, and projects 
a plan for the establishment of this High Court 
of nations. And this plan is adopted, also, in the 
same manner as the code itself. 

We now reach the grand consummation of our 
system. The High Court of nations is open with 
all the imposing solemnities befitting the ovcasion. 








| Each nation, we may believe, has selected two of 


under peculiar circumstances, and with the consent its most profound and eminent men to fill the 
of the Superintendent, without infringing the Rules | seats allotted to it in this grand tribunal. Occupy- 


of the Institution. 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee of the Yearly Meeting, who have charge of 
the Boarding School, at West-town 


THOMAS Kimper, Clerk. 
Philada., Twelfth mo. 14, 1849. 


The Summer Session of West-town Boarding 
School, will commence on Sixth day, the 26th of 
Fourth month next. To avoid disappointment in 
case the school should be filled, parents and others 
intending to send children will please make early 
application to Joseph Snowden, Superintendent, at 
the School, or Joseph Seattergood, Treasurer, No. 
84 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia. 


PAPER ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

Presented to the Peace Congress at Paris, 1849. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

After sketching the origin of this great scheme 
some two centuries ago, tracing its renewal and 
expansion within the last twenty years, and show- 
ing the necessity for an authoritative code of 
international law, he says: 

The first work prescribed for a Congress of 
Nations, would be to revise and reconstruct the 
present code of international law, as it has been 
called, and then to present it for ratification to 
the different national assemblies represented in 
the Congress. Every step they took would be 
directed by the wisdom of the nations which 
they represented. For instance, the Congress 


ing the sublimest position to which the suffrage 


‘of mankind could raise them, they will act, we 


may presume, under a proper sense of the dignity 
and responsibility of their high vocation. Con- 
stituting the highest court of appeal this side of 
the bar of Eternal Justice, they will endeavour 
to assimilate their decisions, as nearly as possible, 
to those of unerring wisdom. Here, then, we 
complete the chain of universal law and order. 
Here we organize a system which is to connect 
the great circles of humanity, and regulate the 
mutual deportment of nations by the same prin- 
ciples of justice and equity as govern the inter- 
course of the smallest communities of men. We 
establish an order of society, by which great 
nations, without deposing a single prer rogative of 
their legitimate sovereignty, accept the condition 
of individuals who are amenable to law. For 
our system, if adopted, would not trench upon 
the complete independence of the different states. 
Neither the Congress nor the High Court of 
Nations would pretend to exercise any jurisdiction 
over the internal affairs of a country, or exert any 
direct political influence upon its institutions. 
Neither would they be designed to confederate 
the different states of the civilized world in a 
political union, like the United States of America. 
The great international tribunal which we propose, 
would not be like the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to which not only the thirty little 
republics, but every inhabitant of the union, may 
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appeal for its decision in any case which cannot ; the last is fitted to its place, and all is prepared for 
be settled by inferior authorities. The different | opening its portals for the fraternization of the 
nations would still retain all the prerogatives of | peoples, they will be ready to give each other the 
their mutual independence. Even if differences , hand, and form a boly alliance, to banish war and 
arose between them, they would endeavor to all its suit of animosities and miseries from the 
settle them as before, by negotiation. But if community. The means which we propose to 
that medium failed to effect an honorable and | employ will tend to prepare the popular mind 
satisfactory adjustment, they would then refer | throughout the civilized world, to espouse with 
the matter in dispute to the arbitration of this | delight that condition of international fraternity 
High Court, which in concert with other nations, ; which our system would organize, which they did 
they had constituted for that purpose. The exis- | last year at Brussels. 

tence of such a last court of appeal would inevi-| We will allude to but one class of these means, 
tably facilitate the arrangement of these questions | and that is, a series of congresses like the one 
by negotiation, which is now often embarrassed | which is now convened in this hall and in this 





and thwarted by its dangerous proximity to an | 
appeal to arms. Whenever a difficulty arose be- | 
tween two countries, the last resort, after nego- | 
tiation had failed, would not suggest to the mind | 
of either party the terrible trial of the battle-' 
field, but the calm, impartial and peaceful adjudi- 
cation of the high tribunals of the peoples. And | 
when once the idea of war has been displaced in 
the minds of nations by the idea of a quiet ad- | 
ministration of justice and equity, preparations 
for war, and all the policies which it requires and | 
creates, will gradually disappear from interna- 
tional society. The different nations would soon 
accustom themselves to refer their cases to this 
High Court of appeal with as much confidence as | 
the different states of the American Union now 
submit their controversies to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. On the 
list of cases brought before that court may be 
found sometimes one entitled “New York v. 
Virginia,” or “ Pennsylvania v. Ohio;’’ and how- 
ever heavily the verdict may bear upon one of 
the parties, scarcely a murmur is heard against it. 
In like manner we might see reported, among | 
other decisions of this international tribunal, the | 
case of “France v. England,” “ Denmark v. | 
Prussia,” or “‘ Mexico v. United States.” 

The brief space within which this exposition | 
must be compressed will permit but a slight 
notice of the objections which are frequently | 
opposed to the system under consideration. 
Among the most prominent of these objections, 
it is declared that the different governments and | 











demanded. 


_and put up this season. 


metropolis of civilization. What do we need to 
enable us to organize permanent peace by insti- 
tuting a High Court of nations? We need, in 
the first place, the sympathy and support of the 
popular mind. In the next place, we need the 
adhesion of governments, and their adoption of a 
system which public opinion has universally 
And is not this great assembly an 


| illustrious evidence, that the great peoples of the 


civilized world, and their legislators too, are ready 


even now to co-operate in establishing peace as 


a fundamental and permanent system of society ? 
Here are 500 men, representing all the consider- 


_able towns in Great Britain; and here, too, are 


men from different parts of the United States, 
who have left their homes and crossed the ocean, 


_to testify by their presence that America is ready 


and willing to fraternize with the peoples of the 
Old World in the organization of universal peace. 
Advocate of Peace. 


THE PORK TRADE IN THE WEST. 


A table, prepared by a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, showing the number of “Hogs 
packed in Cincinnati and Covington in the sea- 
son of 1849-50,” has just been published. From 
this it appears that there are 52 establishments, 
reporting a total of 396,486 hogs, from which 
deducting the product of 8,000 hogs destroyed 
by fire, leaves a nett number of 388,486 killed 
The number put up last 
season was estimated at 410,000; but as no 


peoples are not yet prepared for such a condition | means were taken to ascertain it with accuracy, 


of society as we would establish ; that in their 
present disposition they would not be willing to 
submit their differences to such a tribunal; that 
there would be no military power to enforce obe- 
dience to its authority ; and that all the nations 
of the civilized world could not be induced to 
come into this arrangement. Group all these 
objections together, we would merely reply to 
them en masse, that we are not compelled to rest 
the practicability of our project upon the present 
state or disposition of the different governments 
and peoples. The edifice of international society 
which we would erect, must be the work of years 
of unremitting labor. Stone by stone would we 
build this temple of universal peace; and when 





it might have been less. The decrease, if any, 
has been owing to the increased number put up 
at various other points in the West—a cause 
which will continue to operate. At Louisville 
the total number slaughtered was 184,000 ; 
Chilicothe, 32,000; Hamilton, 15,000; Evans- 
ville, 15,000 ; Lafayette, 40,000; Terre Haute, 
65,500; Vincennes, 15,000; Clinton, 14,000; 
Attica, Williamsport, Perrysville, and other 
points, 43,000. The numbers for the Wabash 
Valley seem too high, but the Lafayette Journal, 
from which they are copied, states that nearly all 
the particulars were “gathered from the most 
reliable resources.” At Chilicothe, 78,000 were 
killed last year, and but 32,000 the present ; 
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and from other points there are reports of a great 
falling off. Aggregate deficiencies have been 
summed up at seven or eight places, of 80,000 
head; but as they rest upon estimates rather 
actual returns, should not be too strongly relied 
upon. There is an impression abroad, that there 
has been a diminution in this branch of trade, 
taking the whole West into account ; and yet the 
business has been entered upon by so many of 
the smaller towns, and become so much extended 
and diversified, that, could all the facts be ascer- 
tained, it would no doubt be found that in this, 
as in all other branches of commerce, there has 
been for years past a steady increase of the con- 
sumption and exports of the West, as there has 
been of its real resources. 

A large business has been done this season, in 
putting up end shipping pork for the English 
market. It is prepared differently from that in- 
tended for the American trade. Hogs are chosen 
weighing from 170 to 200 pounds, and the first 
process of cleansing is done, not by scalding, but 
singeing. After the hogs are stuck, they are 
dragged into a fire-proof chamber, the floor of 
which is covered with them, being laid on their 
backs, side by side, as closely as they can be 
packed. They are then covered with straw, which 
is lighted, and the bristles are entirely burnt 
from all parts of the carcass, not in contact with 
the floor. The animals are then turned, and the 
bristles singed in the same manner from the back. 
They are afterwards scraped and hung up, the 
insides cleaned, the head and feet cut off, and the 
back bone removed, when each half is once 
divided, and the quarters packed in salt, in boxes 
made for the purpose. When the pork arrives 
in England, it is skinned, further cured ina style 
to suit English appetites, and there put into the 
retail market.—Vational Era. 





LONDON BOOK SALES. 


Few of our readers are perhaps aware that it is 
the custom of the two great London houses, Mur- 
ray’s and Longman’s, to put their books up to a 
kind of auction every year; that the sale is pre- 
faced by a dinner, at which all the booksellers of 
‘‘eredit’”’ in London are invited to be present,— 
and that as soon as the cloth is removed, Mr. 
Hodgson, the auctioneer of Fleet street, commences 
the business of the day by offering the books 
seriatim as in the printed catalogue to the atten- 
tion of the guests. The practice is, not, as at 
other auctions, to knock the lot down to the 
highest bidder; but to put the book up at a cer- 
tain price below what is usually called “ subscrip- 
tion price,’’—or, in other words, below the figure 
at which the book can be obtained on any other 
oceasion. It is also the custom to put up books 
not ready for delivery, but only nearly so; and 
it is curious to watch the interest that is felt 
throughout the room when a book of name is 
offered for the first time. It is a matter of ancient 
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and proper deference to the great houses to let 
“the Row” begin. Thus, with a popular work, 
Longman will start with 350,—Simpkin with the 
same number,—Whittaker with 250, Hamilton 
and Adams with the same number ; till at last jt 
comes to “ twenty-fives” and “ fives,’—and at 
times to only “one.” Not less interesting is jt 
to behold the eager way in which the numbers 
called out are placed promptly on paper by the 
several booksellers—or the quick tradesman-like 
manner in which they cast up the several totals, 
and look with mute astonishment one at another at 
the greatness of the demand. Sales of this deserip- 
tion are limited to the two houses we have mention. 
ed,—and are always looked forward to with inter. 
est as affording an index of the approaching season. 
Mr. Murray’s last sale was the best he has had 
since his father’s death; he disposing of books on 
that day to the amount of 95,000 dollars. Nor 
will this be wondered at when the numbers sold 
are put together. For instance, the trade took 
on that occasion 2,000 of Lord Campbell’s ‘ Chief 
Justices,’—5,000 volumes of “The Colonial 
Library, —1,400 of Layard’s ‘Nineveh,’ &.— 
Athenaum. 





THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


Extract from the first report of the Trustees, to the 
Legislature, dated 25th of Jan., 1850. 

John Jacob Astor died on the 29th day of 
March, 1848, leaving by his will the sum of 
four hundred thousand dollars for the establish- 
ment of a public library in the city of New 
York. 

The will was proved on the 12th of April, and 
on the 20th of May the trustees held their first 
meeting, accepted the trust conferred on them, 
and unanimously appointed one of their number 
superintendent of the library. 

Of the bequest of $400,000, the sum of 
$75,000 was authorized to be applied to the erec- 
tion of a building, the further sum of $120,000 
to the purchase of books and other objects in the 
establishment of the library, and the residue, 
after paying for the site, was to be invested as 
a fund for the maintenance and increase of the 
library. 

On the 28th of September, 1848, the trustees 
selected the site for the library. They fixed on 
a lot of about 65 feet in front, and 125 in depth, 
on the easterly side of Fayette place, as affording 
the comparative quietude and retirement which 
are desirable for an institution of constant resort 
for study and for the consultation of authorities 
in literature and science; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether another could be found in any 
part of the city combining in a higher degree the 
requisites referred to. i 

On the 28th of October, 1848, the superin- 
tendent was authorized to go to Europe and pur- 
chase, at his discretion, books for the library to 
the value of twenty thousand dollars. 
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On the 25th of April, 1849, the trustees re- 
ceived the first instalment of Mr. Astor’s legacy 
of $400,000, amounting to $133,706 67, in- 
cluding the sum of $3,554 60, charged in his 
books against the legacy. 

The cost of the library edifice and its site will, 
by the arrangements which the trustees have 
made, be limited to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, leaving three hundred thousand for the pur- 
chase of books, and for investment to maintain 
and increase the library. 

In April, 1849, the trustees hired for two 
years a dwelling house, for the temporary custody 
and exhibition of the books they had purchased, 
a portion of which had been received from Europe, 
and stored for several weeks, without charge, by 
the owners of the vessels in which they were im- 
ported. The books are now arranged on tem- 
porary shelves and in cases, in this building, 
filling the whole of the lower story and part of 
the second; and they are fully insured against 
fire, agreeably to the requirements of the act of 
incorporation. 

The books belonging to the library, including 
those purchased by Mr. Astor in his lifetime, ex- 
ceed twenty thousand volumes, and have cost 
about twenty-seven thousand dollars. Although 
many of the works are very expensive, the ave- 
rage cost has been reduced, by the judicious 
measures of the superintendent in making pur- 
chases, to little more than one dollar per volume. 
Though their organization is so recent, and their 
progress has necessarily been so limited, the 
trustees have reason to believe, from indications 
already manifested, that the library will become, 
at no distant period, a large recipient of books by 
donation, from public and private sources, and 
that they will thus be aided by others in making 
the institution worthy of the design of the foun- 
der, and of the confidence which the Legislature 
has reposed in them, by endowing them with the 
corporate capacities necessary for the efficient 
execution of the trust. 





ON EXTREMES. 


Had I only attended to one-half of the rules 
which I have ventured to lay down for the gui- 
dance of others, how carefully, how creditably, 
and how exemplarily might I have walked 
through the world! But we are more disposed 
to give advice than to take it; anda it is easier to 
lay down good plans for our own guidance, than 
to carry them into effect with uniform steadiness 
and perseverance. A word with you now on the 
subject of extremes. 

Instead of talking learnedly about Scylla and 
Charybdis, I will say in more homely language, 
that in avoiding the ditch on one side of the road, 
we often run into the muddy quagmire on the 
other. Now it is but a sorry source of comfort 
when a man considers that he has escaped falling 
into one puddle up to his knees, by getting into 


another up to his neck. Avoid extremes! there 
is a golden mean that we shall all do well to 
attain. Though we need not fear being too 
humble, too honest, too sincere, or too eager after 
heaven, yet in a thousand things we may err by 
carrying things to excess. 

There are few who run into extremes of absti- 
nence in eating, drinking, and sleeping ; though 
many err in the opposite excess of gluttony, 
drunkenness, and sloth. Instances, however, of 
all kinds of extremes do occur. 1 knew a man 
who almost killed himself by an excess of absti- 
nence ; and another, a clergyman, who attributed 
his ill state of health to the circumstance of bis 
lying so much in bed, though it was a rare case 
for him not to rise before four o’clock in the 
morning ! 

Gravity and mirth are both good in their way ; 
but that which in one degree may be an advan- 
tage, may in another be an affliction. Neither 
excessive gravity nor excessive mirth is suited to 
man. Excessive gravity would rob him of the 
energy of action, and excessive mirth would unfit 
him tor salutary thought. My advice is that you 
neither go scowling through the world like a 
screech owl, nor grinning like a monkey. 


With steadfast mind partake life’s sweets and sours, 
And neither grin nor growl away the hours. 


Prodigality and parsimony are evils; the one 
being the excess of spending and bestowing, the 
other the excess of laying up and withholding. 
For my part I hardly know which is most to be 
pitied and despised—the poor prodigal who wastes 
his goods, or the avaricious man who denies him- 
self and others the comforts of existence. Did 
the prodigal and the parsimonious know how 
much good might be done by a well spent penny, 
they would neither give away uselessly, or be- 
grudge hard-heartedly. Whether rich or poor, 
try to keep up a prudent and a liberal spirit, 
neither scattering as a spendthrift nor amassing 
as a miser. 

Treat not as dross the goodly < of Heaven, 
Nor hold too hard what God ha¥"freely given. 

Thoughtlessness and care are extremes that 
ought to be avoided. Let us neither tempt God 
by despising his gifts, nor dishonor him by dis- 
trusting his goodness! There is enough of pain, 
poverty, sorrow, and sin in the world to call forth 
reflection and prudence; and there are far too 
many proofs of our heavenly Father’s care for us, 
to warrant unreasonable anxiety for ourselves. 
Neither pass away life with reckless indifference, 
nor waste it in gloomy apprehensions of evil. 

With prudent forethought let thy paths be trod, 
And fearlessly commit thy ways to God. 

There are those who make haste to be rich, 
adding, at all hazards, field to field, house to house, 
and barn to barn; and there are, also, who by 
imprudence, are industrious in attaining poverty. 
A wise man will strive to shun, and a good man 
will struggle to avoid, the snares that lie in the 
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extremes of riches and poverty. Agur sawthese,; I might lay before you a catalogue of extremes 
snares and earnestly put up the prayer, “ Give 
4 me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food 

convenient for me, lest [ be full and deny thee, 
| and say, who is the Lord? or lest I be poor and 
. steal, and take the name of my God in vain. | selves most commonly run, in order that they 
. Prov. xxx. 8,9. If you desire asmooth path on | may be corrected. In this undertaking you wil] 


ee earth and a bright prospect of heaven, be thank- do well to remember that kindly feelings are yo 


and one way of increasing its length would be to 
add thereto the list of my own excesses; but 
enough has been said perhaps to set you to work 
to discover the extremes into which you your. 


4 ful that your lot is not castin the extremes of | security against excess ; nay, very often they are 

i, riches and poverty. the very cause of creating it. Prudence and self. 

Let neither needless penury be thy rod, denial are gifts worth praying for; with their 

Fee Nor useless treasures lure thee from thy God. assistance you may weather the storm of many 

i Some have the gift of speech and indulge it to | temptations, but without them you may be ship. 

such a degree that they will ran on by the hour | wrecked in a sea of good intentions. 

in conversation, seareely allowing those around} Jet me advise you to seek not to discourage 

them to interrupt the current of their discourse. | the remarks of those kind friends who faithfully 

a Others are habitually so silent, that drawing an |reprove you. A friend of mine observes, “That 

ba: observation from them is like extracting a tight | man is not fit for this world who is not thankful 

| cork from the narrow neck of a bottle. Talka- | to have his faults detected, and his improvement 
tiveness and taciturnity are extremes that are | thus promoted.” 

not to be commended: of the two, however, || With a wise distrust of our own powers, and a 

prefer the latter; for talking too much is cer-| strong reliance on Divine goodness and mercy, we 

tainly a greater fault than talking too little. If| may work wonders, or rather wonders may be 

. you wish to render yourselves useful and agree- | worked in us, restraining us from excesses and 

; able to your friends, you will neither chatter like | extremes, that set thorns and briars in our early 


a parrot, nor sit dumb as though the gift of| paths, and becloud our view of heaven. 
if speech were denied you. May grace divine with bright effulgent beams, 
ig | A man of wisdom tempers well his tongue, Shine forth and scatter all our strange extremes. 
e? Nor talks too loud, too rapid, nor too long. Old Humphrey. 
oh Severity and weak indulgence are failings that 





cling closely to parents, though the latter is more 
common than the former. At times these ex- 
a cesses are found in the same person, who at one 

; season excuses great faults, and at another sternly 
reproves trivial errors. Parents! be on your 
guard; for what father can hope that his child 


will love him, if he snaps him up sharply on the | W@y OF Panama, the | or rs 
least occasion; and what mother can expect a lahiti,) Cook’s Straits, and New Zealand, to 


» e © Sy, IY ry a) > ¢ j ‘Te 
child to honor her in age, who is allowed to | Sydney. There are, of course, not wanting Na 
make faces at a bald head ? Be kind hearted and | £605 who dispute the wisdom of adopting this 
reprove evil; but be neither weakly nor wickedly | Toute ; and many of those who admit its supe- 


ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


The scheme for establishing a regular line of 
steamers between England and her Australian 
colonies is at length favourably entertained by 
the Home Government. The route is to be by 
way of Panama, the Sandwich Islands (port of 


a indulgent or severe riority on the whole, object to the deflexion from 
oie 5 "i coke : : . : a 
i. the direct course involved in the idea of passing 


Be neither swift to censure, weakly blind; 
Unjustly cruel, nor absurdly kind. 
Credulity and scepticism are sad errors ; for the 
one will weakly believe what is false, and the 
other will wilfully doubt what is true. To give 


through Cook’sStraits—at least a thousand miles 
farther than the nearest passage from Tahiti to 
Sydney. New Zealand, it is said, is as yet an 
unimportant settlement, with little or no export 
trade,—and therefore has no claim to take the 


is , credit to every idle report, or to call in question post-steamers out of their way even for three 
. what knowledge and experience have proved, is days. This objection seems to us very unworthy 
- equally to manifest a want of wisdom. of consideration. A great system of steam con- 
ee Extremes indulged are certain to grow strong, munication has other and nobler uses than the 
nu Weakness and wilfulness must both be wrong. 


rapid transmission of letters:—though this is by no 

Sharpness and excessive softness in conversa-| means an unimportant matter. It tends to break 
tion are extremes attended with great disadvan-| down the moral as well es the physical barriers 
tage; the former being disliked and the latter | to unity of sentiment and action created by dis- 
being often suspected. A friend of mine the | tance—to bind, so far as is possible, the outlying 
other day describing two characters, said of them, | provinces of the empire together in a common 1n- 
“ The one is as sharp as fresh gathered mustard, | terest-—to promote the habit of regular inter- 
the other is a dear oily man ; both together they | course between them, not merely for the purpose 


ee ae 


ow Sa 


would make an excellent salad.” of buying and selling, but for the higher inter- 
Sharp words and soft deceit, show want of sense; | Changes of thought and feeling. ; 
Let truth be told, but still without offence. Now, whether the Ministers in Whitehall are 
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actuated by any such idea as is here suggested, 
we know not;—but we are sure that the plan 
which they propose, of a line of steamers to belt 
the globe, will help to effect the end desired. The 
time occupied in the transmission of letters to 
Sydney will be reduced just one-half :—no mean 
object gained. But the principal point will be a 
moral—shall we say also a politjcal ?—advantage. 
The settlers at the antipodes will feel themselves 
drawn nearer to England—find themselves in 
weekly communication with the whole chain of 
British colonies from Canada on one side, to the 
Cape on the other. Under this higher view of 
the case—whatever may have been the inducing 
motive—we are glad that Government has not 
left so important a colony as New Zealand out of 
the route to be traversed.—Athenaum. 





GRAPE CULTURE IN THE WEST. 


A Western correspondent of the Portland Argus 
writes as follows respecting the culture of the 
grape in the valley of the Ohio. On my 
recent visit to the Kast, a western gentleman 
who sat near me at dinner at the Astor house, 
sent me a bottle of wine, and glass, to drink with 
him. After dinner he informed me, that the wine 
was of his own manufacture, from grapes of his 
own cultivation. About five years ago, as he 
informed me, he planted three and one half acres 
in grapes, on his own land, a few miles below 
Cincinnati, and last year he made 2,500 gallons 
of wine. ‘This wine he sold for a dollar anda 
quarter and a dollar anda half a gallon; and 
after paying expenses of manufacture, the three 
and one half acres of vines gave him a net profit 
of $3,000! Five hundred gallons to the acre is 
not an uncommon yield; any thing less than 3 or 
400 gallons is considered a very small one. All 
kinds of grapes are cultivated for the table, and 
as experiments; but the grape relied upon for 
wine, and mostly cultivated, is the Catawba. 
There is no better table grape than this. There 
are a few Isabella vineyards, but the wine from 
them is not esteemed. Vineyards are springing 
up all along the hill-sides, from about 60 miles 
above, and 60 miles below Cincinnati, mostly in 
the States of Ohio and Indiana. The hills for 
some distance from the river, on both sides, vary- 
ing in extent from one to several miles, are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the grape culture. They are 
full of rotten lime stone, which is constantly de- 
caying, and thus furnishing a perpetual supply of 


‘manure. ‘The grape crop fuiis here about as often 


as the apple crop of New England ; its failure 
being rarely, if ever, total, but yielding enough 
to pay expenses, and small profits, in the poorest 
seasons. 





IRELAND AT ONE VIEW. 


Ireland is 306 miles long and 200 broad. 
Contains 32,510 square miles or 20,808,271 
acres; of which 13,881,711 acres are cultivated; 


6,295,735 acres waste; and 630,825 acres are 
under water. Off the coast are 196 islands. 

Placed between Europe and America, Ireland 
is most favourably situated for trade, fishing and 
commerce; is blessed with a most fertile soil, and 
temperate climate; has the finest fisheries; pos- 
sesses the largest and deepest, and safest har- 
bours; and the greatest number of navigable 
rivers and lakes, of any country of the same size 
in the world. According to geologists, Lreland 
has the largest coal fields in the British Empire, 
one extends throughout Clare, Kerry, Limerick, 
and Cork; and another which is 16 miles long 
and 16 miles broad, lies in Roscommon, Sligo, 
Leitrim, and Cavan ; other coal fields and mines 
of iess extent are interspersed through the Island. 
The richest iron mines are situated at Arigma, in 
the county of Ceitrim. The finest copper mines 
are in Wicklow, Waterford, and Kerry. Many 
mines of iron, copper, lead, silver, and some veins 
of gold present themselves. Ireland contains in- 
exhaustible supplies of peat fuel. Marbles of 
every shade of color are found in Kilkenny, Cal- 
way, and Donegal; and slates of the best quality 
are quarried in Kerry and Limerick. 

The population of Ireland in 1841, amounted 
to 8,175,124. Ireland contains, besides several 
large cities, about 140 towns, with a population 
exceeding 2000 inhabitants, with a large number 
of smaller towns. The emigration from Ireland 
to America is immense; in 25 years (from 1819 
to 1844) above 1,350,000 Irish emigrated, mostly 
for the United States. The exports of Ireland 
in 1837 amounted to ¢85,000,000; and now 
estimated at $100,000,000; which (excepting 
$20,000,000 worth of linen, and some copper and 
lead ores) chiefly consist of provisions. Ireland 
consumes annually above $60,000,000 worth of 
British manufactures. 

Thus while Ireland is exporting men by thou- 
sands, and food by millions, one third of her own 
soil is lying waste; her mines, collieries and 
quarries are unworked ; her immense water power 
is flowing idly; her ports are empty ; all articles 
of manufacture are imported; the trade of the 
world is daily passing her shores; 6,000,000 of 
her people are existing on potatoes, and 2,500,000 
are declared paupers. What an anomaly !—.Mass, 


Spy. 
«“ EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE.” 


BY ELIZA COOK. 





‘¢ Early to bed and early to rise”’— 
Aye, note it down in your brain, 

For it helpeth to make the foolish wise, 
And uproots the weeds of pain. 

Ye who are walking on thorns of care, 
Who sigh for a softer bower, 

Try what can be done in the morning sun, 
And make use of the early hour. 


Full many a day for ever is lost 
By delaying its work till to-morrow ; 
The minutes of sloth have often cost 
Long years of bootless sorrow. 
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And ye who would win the lasting wealth 
Of content and peaceful power, 

Ye who would couple Labour and Health, 
Must begin at the early hour. 


We make bold promises to Time, 
Yet, alas! too often break them 

We mock at the wings of the ruler of Kings, 
And think we can overtake them. 

But why loiter away the prime of the day, 
Knowing that clouds may lower ? 

Is it not safer to make Life’s hay 
In the beam of the early hour. 


Nature herself ever shows her best 
Of gems to the gaze of the lark, 

When the spangles of light on Earth’s green breast 
Put out the stars of the dark. 

If we love the purest pear! of the dew, 
And the richest breath of the flower, 

If our spirits would greet the fresh and the sweet 
Go forth in the early hour. 


Oh! pleasure and rest are more easily found 
When we start through Morning’s gate, 

To sum up our figures, or plough up our ground, 
And weave out the threads of Fate. 

The eye looketh bright and the heart keepeth light, 
And man holdeth the conqueror’s power, 

When, ready and brave, he chains Time as his slave 
By the help of the early hour. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Steamship America, which left Liverpool on 
the 9th ult., arrived at Halifax on the evening of 
the 23d. The mails had not been received when 
our paper was prepared for the press. Some intel- 
ligence, however, bad been communicated by Tele- 
graph. 

The British Parliament has convened, both houses 
being opened by proxy, on the 31st of First month. 
The speech from the Throne, delivered by the Lord 
Chancellor, declares that England is at peace with 
all foreign powers. It states that difficulties having 
arisen “between Austria and Russia on the one 
side, and the Sublime Porte on the other,’’ respect- 
ing the treatment of prisoners who had escaped into 
the Turkish dominions, and the governments of 
England and France having been appealed to by 
the Sultan, their good offices were interposed, and 
such explanations procured that the peace of Europe 
is not likely to be disturbed. The principal mea- 
sures recommended have relation to Ireland; in 
which island great distress is said to prevail. Cul- 
tivation is represented to be almost stagnant, and 
trade greatly depressed. The tide of emigration to 
the United States has again set in, but the people 
have not the means to escape from their scene of suf- 
fering and destitution. A project for building a 
railroad in India, 3800 miles in length, at a cost of 
£36,000,000, has just been announced in London. 

A number of riots have occurred in Paris; the 
President appears to be strongly suspected of a 
desire to concentrate, in himself and his family, an 
amouut of power unfavourable to the liberties of the 
people. 

The proceedings at Washington are still marked 
with inflammatory speeches, the advocates of slave- 
ry extension threatening the dissolution of the 
Union in case of any legislation adverse to their 
wishes. The agitation of this question has been 
chiefly made by the members from the South. A 
few speeches on the side of freedom have been 
delivered ; of which, that of Thaddeus Stevens of 
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Pennsylvania, may be considered as one of the most 
powerful and argumentative. 

On the 25th ult. J. R. Giddings, of Ohio, asked leaye 
to present petitions from Pennsylvania and Dela. 
ware, praying Congress to take measures for the 
peaceable dissolution of the Union, avering that 
treedom and slavery are incompatible with oyr 
republican form of Government. He moved to re- 
fer those petitions to a select committee, with jp- 
structions to report, whence the dissatisfaction pro- 
ceeds, and the means of quieting it. Notwithstanding 
the frequent threats of dissolution, this proposal 
created no small excitement, a number of members 
springing at once to their feet. The reception was 
rejected by a vote of 162 against 9. This may be 
regarded as evidence that the predictions “and 
menaces, so frequently fulminated from the adyo- 
cates of slavery extension, are designed to frighten 
the friends of freedom, but nothing more. 

R. E. Schenck of Ohio, presented on the same day, 
a memorial of the convention of the people in New 
Mexico, together with a plan for a civil govern- 
ment, and asking the action of Congress thereon. 
This memorial was referred to the committee on 
territories. It was stated that the subject of slavery 
is not mentioned in this document. 

The question of slavery having been referred in 
the House of Representatives at Harrisburg, two re- 
ports, a majority and minority one, have appeared, 
on which the editors of the North American make 
the following remarks. 

“We give to-day the Reports of the two branches 
of the Committee in the lower House of our State 
Legislature, to whom this question was referred. 
Both are well written documents, and deserve to 
be, as they will be, closely scanned and studied. 
That of the majority is obviously from the pen of an 
old politician, and presents arguments, which, how- 
ever disguised by plausible sophistications, are 
such as reason revolts from; while at the same 
time it inferentially invites to action which every 
freeman’s conscience must utterly condemn. The 
minority report, on the other hand, embodies the 
true Pennsylvania doctrine—the doctrine which its 
Legislatures and people have asserted constantly 
since the foundation of the Commonwealth—and to 
which all true and faithful men within the borders 
of the State are determined to adhere, notwith- 
standing the threats and menaces of madmen 
abroad, and the miserable cringing of renegades at 
home.” 





A Parent's Gift, or Reading Book for Little Child- 
dren. 136 pp. Prose and Poetry. For sale at the 
Book stores of Uriah Hunt and Henry Longstreth. 
Price 20, cents. 

This little volume was compiled by a female 
Friend of this city. Inthe selection, particular care 
was taken that the sentiments inculeated should be 
altogether of a virtuous tendency, and conformable 
to the principles of our religious Society. A few of 
the articles were written purposely for this work ; 
and the compilation may be safely recommended as 
a parent’s gift to little children.—Ep. 





WANTED.—A well qualified Male Teacher to 
take charge of a school in which the common 
branches of an English education are tanght. A 
member of the Society of Friends will be preferred. 
For further information apply to Caspar Wistar, or 
Samuel P. Carpenter, Salem, N. J., or at No. 180 
Arch street, Philadelphia, 
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